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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


One thing, at least, is clear about the Congo situa- 
tion: as a result of it, the United Nations will never 
again be the same. 

Before the Congo, in spite of the U.N. roles in Korea 
and Suez, it was still common in times of distress to 
hear this kind of observation: ‘Well, what can you ex- 
pect but confusion from an association of fully sov- 
ereign nations. The United Nations is a mirror of the 
world, nothing more.” 

Today, friend and foe alike recognize that while the 
U.N. is still a mirror of the world it is something more 
too. As the Wall Street Journal observed editorially: 

“Whether rightly or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, it 
(the U.N.) has acted in the Congo the way a sovereign 
state might operate, wielding power. And by virtue of 
the fact that the General Assembly has been either 
unwilling or unable to wield that power directly, the 
use of pewer has in fact-fallen-to Mr. Hammarskjold. 
It is probably not too much to say that in practice, 
whatever the theory, the office of the secretary general 
has become one of the most powerful in the world.” 

Continuing, the Wall Street Journal found a certain 
similarity in the Soviet and U. S. positions as a result 
of the mutation in the U.N.: ? 

“Put simply, the ‘big powers’ are no longer masters 
of the U.N. The admission of a whole host of tiny na- 
tions, many of whom are figments of a mapmaker’s 
dream but all of whom have equal votes, has altered the 
balance of power in the U.N. The Kremlin’s outburst 
is not aimed to influence the U. S. or Britain but Upper 
Volta and Chad. Thus it is that from the actions of Mr. 
Khrushchev last September and the reaction of the 
Soviet Union now to the Lumumba affair all make per- 
fectly good strategic sense. 

“Perhaps this Soviet outburst is good news for us; 
certainly it wouldn’t have happened if the Communists 
were winning in the Congo. But it is also a reminder 
of how much we, too, have yielded of our own policy 
freedom in creating this supranational power. For if 
the Soviets win on this battlefield, the United States 
could easily be caught in the same U.N. trap.” 

Secretary General Hammarskjold, for his part, found 
his powers to be somewhat less than supranational. 
Governments threatened to withdraw their troops and 
refused to pay their assessments, and all he could do 
was plead for cooperation. 

In leading up to a request for a broader U.N. mandate, 
Hammarskjold observed: “It seems to me to be fair 
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to point out that it is not the secretary general who 
has determined the mandate, nor is it the Secretariat 
which has decided on what means they should dispose 
of for its fulfillment.” 

The upshot of the Security Council debate, to the 
surprise of many, was a strengthening of the mandate 
to the point where as a last resort U.N. troops should 
be empowered to use force to prevent civil war. This 
was made possible by the abstention of the Soviet 
Union, joined only by France, as the Security Council 
voted 9-0 for the resolution of Feb. 21. The resolution 
also urged that all Belgian and other foreign military 
and paramilitary personnel not under the U.N. get out 
of the Congo, that all states take steps to stop foreign 
intervention in the Congo, that an investigation into 
the murder of Lumumba be carried out, that the Congo- 
lese Parliament be convened and that Congolese armed 
units be reorganized and brought under discipline. 

The resolution authorizing U.N. force in the Congo, 
not sought by the Congo government itself, threw into 
even sharper relief the question of what the U.N. can 
do without violating its Charter provision against in- 
tervening “in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state.’”’ Presumably the 
U.N. is acting under Charter provision authorizing 
the Security Council to act in response to any threat 
to the peace. But Congo leaders denounced the resolu- 
tion as a violation of the sovereignty of the Congo, 
and sporadic fighting broke out between the Congo and 
U.N. forces. Then all the top Congo leaders except 
pro-Communist Gizenga of Oriental Province gathered 
in Malagasy Republic and agreed to replace the central 
republic with a confederation of sovereign states. The 
International Court of Justice was called upon twice in 
the chain of events: once by Hammarskjold to suggest 
persons for a three-man commission to investigate the 
murder of Lumumba and once by the Malagasy con- 
ference to rule on the legality of the Security Council 
resolution of Feb. 21. 

The question of what constitutes internal interfer- 
ence was further complicated by the U.S. voting, along 
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The March of Events (continued) 


with the Soviet Union, Ceylon, Liberia and the United 
Arab Republic, for a Security Council inquiry into the 
conditions in the Portuguese colony of Angola. The 
resolution, however, failed to pass as Britain, France, 
Turkey, Ecuador, Chile and China abstained. 

The consensus seemed to be that while all parties 
were paying close attention to the legal aspects of the 
problem of determining the limits of U.N. power, the 
real operative forces were political. 


Hammarskjold’s own status has shaped up into 
another crucial problem for the U.N.. The Russians 
who last fall called for Hammarskjold’s ouster, began on 
Valentine’s Day a new policy of refusing to admit that 
Hammarskjold exists. This action recalled the Soviet 
boycott a decade ago of Secretary General Trygve Lie 
when he supported the U.N. operation in Korea. Cer- 
tainly the effectiveness of the chief executive of the 
Secretariat will be greatly limited if the Russians con- 
tinue to refuse to deal with him. Since a Soviet turn- 
about now would represent a great loss of face, some 
diplomats are already speculating on a possible successor 
to Hammarskjold. But the secretary general’s term runs 
until April, 1963, and there is no method under the 
Charter through which he may be removed unless he 
himself resigns. The decisive factor will be the attitudes 
of the uncommitted nations, in whose interest Hammar- 
skjold refused to resign under Soviet pressure. The one 
thing considered certain is that Hammarskjold will 
never resign before the end of his term, no matter how 
tough the Russians make it for him, unless the Soviet 
Union abandons its- plan to convert the secretary gen- 
eralship into a three-man committee that would in 
effect bring the veto power into the Secretariat. 


Serious efforts seeking progress toward disarma- 
ment are under way in two places. In Washington, D.C., 
President Kennedy’s chief disarmament adviser, John 
J. McCloy, is working overtime to complete a new ad- 
ministration arms control or disarmament plan. Under 
prodding from the Soviet Union, Kennedy agreed to 
advance the date for reopening talks from September 
to August. There were only guesses as to what kind of 
plan the U.S. might effer to counter the Soviet’s pro- 
posal for complete and general disarmament within 
four years. In private conversations McCloy has indi- 
cated that he is not looking for propaganda gimmicks— 
that he is, in fact, weighing the great problems of inter- 
national order that go beyond “inspection and control.” 
One observer said after a talk with McCloy: “He seems 
to be asking what kind of a wor'd we are trying to 
achieve.” 

In Geneva, the outlook was uncertain as the U.S., 
Soviet Union and Britain resumed talks begun 2% years 
ago on a treaty to ban nuclear tests. The U.S. made 
important concessions in an apparent effort to win 
agreement, but serious obstacles remained. Among them 
were the number of on-site inspections to be permitted 
following seismic disturbances and composition of the 
control group and inspection teams. 


Vice President Lyndon Johnson and Speaker of 
the House Sam Rayburn each named 10 members of the 
United States Commission on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization during March. Among the group are 
Christian Herter, former secretary of state; William F. 
Knowland, former senator from California; Elmo Roper, 
pollster; Will Clayton, former under secretary of state, 
and Erie Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 
Society of America. 
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The 20-member body was appointed in accordance 
with an Atlantic convention bill passed by Congress 
last year after 11 years of effort. Acting solely as private 
American citizens, the group will organize and partici- 
pate in a convention to explore ways of giving NATO 
new political and economic as well as military powers. 
Next step is for the U.S. Commission to invite the other 
14 NATO countries to name their delegates. 


The bill providing for repeal of the Connally Amend- 
ment, or self-judging reservation of the United States 
in its adherence to the World Court, has been introduced 
by Senators Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.), Jacob 
Javits (R.-N.Y.) and Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.), but lack 
of public pressure causes early action at this session 
of Congress to be unlikely. Sen. J. William Fulbright, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
said he had not made a decision on when to hold hear- 
ings on repeal of the Connally Amendment but was in- 
clined to believe they would be held late in the session. 


Sen. Everett Dirksen (R.IIl.) introduced SJR 55... 
“proposing an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the legal effect of certain treaties and other inter- 
national agreements.” He continued: “This has been 
referred to over the years as the very celebrated 
Bricker Amendment. I am still vitally interested in it.” 
The Bricker Amendment, which most internationalists 
felt would greatly hinder the effectiveness of the execu- 
tive branch in making international agreements, failed 
by a narrow margin to get approval of the Senate after 
long and bitter debate in 1954. 


Most novel idea for a new form of international 
cooperation came from French President Charles 
de Gaulle. “Why rot hope that one day there should 
be established on both sides of the Atlantic a united 
and renovated Latin world,” he told 20 Latin American 
ambassadors, ‘and who knows if it is not there that 
lies, in the last analysis, the future of reason, that is, 
of the peace of the world.” The suggestion was par- 
ticularly noteworthy in that the French general has 
never been enthusiastic over strong international or- 
ganization, whether it be in the United Nations, NATO 
or the European community. Some observers thought 
his idea might reflect pique at growing U.S. support of 
African nationalism. Nowhere in the general’s speech 
was there any reference to the traditional close links 
between the U.S. and Latin countries. 
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Disarmament: 





PROSPECTS FOR PROGRESS 


Rien: now I am neither elated nor 
depressed by the prospects for real 
progress in the field of disarmament 
and arms control. My experience as 
chairman of the Senate Disarmament 
Subcommittee has taught me to re- 
ject any extreme attitude on the sub- 
ject. Neither the high optimism of 
pacifists nor the fatalistic pessimism 
of defeatists is justified by the facts 
of the problems and possibilities for 
disarmament progress. 

My mood has been and is one of 
cautious hope that the majcr powers 
can and will reach safeguarded agree- 
ments on arms control ard disarma- 
ment matters. Today, my hopes for 
progress are higher than they have 
been for several years. 

Kennedy Concerned 

The key reason for this increased 
hope is the new determination by the 
administration to seek a way out of 
the terrifying arms race. President 
Kennedy today is deeply concerned 
with the risks of nuclear war and the 
burdens of the arms race. He is con- 
vinced that the United States must 
exert an all-out effort to secure safe- 
guarded agreements with other na- 
tions. He is willing to spend his own 
time and the resources of his adminis- 
tration to develop a distinct arms 
control policy and to find solutions to 
the political, technical and economic 
problems of arms control. 

Above all, the president has paved 
the way for efficient, coordinated 
planning by the government on arms 
control matters. 

For too long, the United States has 
had no policy on disarmament and 
arms control. There was no distinct 
plan which this nation could take to 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
A coordinated effort to develop policy 
and to work for progress was non- 
existent. 

Recently I outlined the reasons for 
my concern about past indifference 
and confusion in a letter to President 
Kennedy. Portions of it follow: - 
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By Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 


“I wish to stress the need for co- 
ordination of the views and activities 
of the several government agencies 
involved in disarmament and arms 
control policies and organization. 

“For five years I witnessed repre- 
sentatives of the different depart- 
ments or agencies contradicting each 
other in testimony before congres- 
sional committees. This was fre- 
quently the case between the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the State 
Department. To put it frankly, all too 
often the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission would openly 
contradict the testimony of represent- 
atives of the State Department. 

“To this confusion would be added 
the often ambiguous and uncertain 
testimony of the representatives of 
the Department of Defense. The pol- 
icy of the president on disarmament 
negotiations as expressed by our rep- 
resentatives at Geneva or in the 
United Nations was given lip-service 
loyalty by representatives of the 
A.E.C. and the Department of De- 
fense, but in fact was undercut by the 
off-the-record testimony of executive 
officers from these departments. 


Conflicting Statements 


“Then, too, there has been a ten- 
dency in the past for the executive 
department to communicate primarily 
with the congressional committee 
which most closely agreed with its 
views. The end results of this situa- 
tion were conflicting statements by 
members of Congress based on the 
conflicting testimony of the spokes- 
men for the executive branch. I sus- 
pect in the past that our allies were 
equally bewildered and confused as 
to the substance of U.S. policy. 

“T know that you are aware of these 
matters, but I did want to again call 
the situation to your attention so that 
your policy on this crucial issue of 
arms control and disarmament nego- 
tiations would be given firm and 
unqualified support by the representa- 
tives of the executive department.” 


. 


I have no doubt that the president 
is doing everything possible to de- 
velop a clear policy on arms control. 
His administration is giving the 
problem of the arms race the high 
priority and concentrated attention it 
deserves. He has pledged to make 
arms control a central goal of our na- 
tional policy. 

The president has made the deci- 
sion which for so long has seemed 
clouded: This nation will work relent- 
lessly for arms control treaties with 
adequate safeguards against viola- 
tion. America’s quest for meaningful 
disarmament will persist, no matter 
how small the chances for success 
might appear to be. 

President Kennedy is doing what 
is necessary to increase those chances. 
He has focused attention on the im- 
mediate goal—the securing of a treaty 
to ban the testing of nuclear weapons, 
with provision for a system of detec- 
tion and inspection. 


U.S.D.A. 


The new U.S. Disarmament Admin- 
istration has worked ceaselessly to 
develop answers to the political prob- 
lems of a test ban. A special commit- 
tee appointed by the president has 
intensified the efforts to solve the 
scientific and technical problems of an 
effective system of detection and con- 
trol. The president has conferred 
frequently with administration and 
congressional leaders concerned with 
the test ban negotiations and other 
phases of disarmament. 

There are still questions of plan- 
ning and policy which must be an- 
swered. Should the Disarmament 
Administration remain on the basis 
of executive order or should it be 
established by legislation? Should the 
Disarmament Administration be a 
part of another department, or semi- 
autonomous? Should the Disarma- 
ment Administration control and fi- 
nance all research on test ban and 
arms control matters? 

(Continued on page 11) 






= leading scientists from 15 countries gathered in 
Moscow recently for the sixth Pugwash Conference, which takes its 
name from a small town in Nova Scotia where the first one was held 
in 1957. The largest delegations were from the Soviet Union, the 
United States and the United Kingdom, and four scientists from 
Communist China attended. The American delegation was sponsored 
by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The conferences 
traditionally had been composed only of scientists but at this meet- 
ing, to match the pattern of delegates the Soviets were sending, 
the U. S. delegation included a number of social scientists and mili- 
tary experts. For nine days the participants engaged in unofficial 
discussions of problems of disarmament and world security. Partici- 
pants agreed to hold the seventh conference in 1961, and proposed 
to organize it in the U.S. 

Five members of the U.S. group were brought together recently 
on Boston’s WGBH-TV to discuss their impressions of Russian atti- 
tudes. The five were: Jerome B. Wiesner, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy for science and technology, formerly a member of 
President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory Committee, on leave as 
director of the Research Laboratory of Electronics at M.I.T.; Walt W. 
Rostow, deputy special assistant to President Kennedy for national 
security affairs, on leave as professor of economic history at M.I.T.; 
Paul M. Doty, member of the Science Advisory Committee under 
both President Eisenhower and Kennedy, professor of chemistry at 
Harvard; Richard S. Leghorn, president of ITEK Corp., chairman of 
the National Planning Association Committee on Security Through 
Arms Control, and Alexander Rich, associate professor of biophysics 
at M.I.T. 

(It was recently disclosed that Rostow and Wiesner played key 
roles in securing the release of two captured U.S. RB-47 flyers. At 
a private meeting during the time of the Pugwash Conference in 
November, the two U.S. scientists told Soviet First Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vasily V. Kuznetsov that release of the flyers was a vital 
first step toward improved U.S.-Soviet relations. The pair was re- 
leased five days after President Kennedy’s inauguration.) 

Moderator for the discussion was Laurence W. Martin, assistant 
professor of political science at M.I.T. Here is Martin’s summation, 
followed by excerpts from the discussion itself. 


Scientists Report From Moscow 


MARTIN: Attempting to draw to- 
gether some of the things that have 
been said about your experiences in 
Moscow, I gather you all agree that 
the Soviet people to whom you talked 
were genuinely interested in disarma- 
ment at this time and that these were 
top, the very top Soviet scientists. If 
they were not the highest scientific 
advisors on disarmament and cer- 
tainly not the top political figures, 
they were nevertheless very close to 
the policymakers, and there is no 
doubt that what they were saying 
must have been very much in accord 
with what the government wanted 
them to say. I gather that you think 
that their interest in disarmament 
probably stems from a number of con- 
cerns that you detected in them. One 
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of these was what you called the Nth 
country problem, that is to say, the 
spread of nuclear weapons to more 
and more countries. 

You felt that the Soviet Union 
was particularly concerned about the 
spread of nuclear weapons to Ger- 
many, because she would be a possi- 
ble potential enemy. Interestingly 
enough the Russians also appeared 
very much concerned about the 
spread of nuclear weapons to China. 
This might be difficult for Russia to 
prevent bilaterally, since China is her 
ally, but a multilateral disarmament 
scheme might form a painless, round- 
about way of trying'to delay Chinese 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. You 
also suggested that the Russians are 
very acutely aware of the danger of 








accidental war, either technologi- 
cal accident—meteors on the radar 
screen—or, more likely, a political ac- 
cident, a decision-making accident in 
which one side miscalculates the in- 
tention of the other. Thirdly, the Rus- 
sians were very concerned about the 
expense of the arms race and are be- 
ginning to see that it is no ultimate 
solution to their problems, for the 
arms race is a dead end. They regret 
the expenditure of money of which 
they think they could probably make 
better use in other forms of compet- 
ing with the West. All in all, these 
form a very plausible set of motives 
for Soviet interest in disarmament at 
this time. 


Dismayed by Ignorance 


On the other hand, several of you 
were impressed and somewhat dis- 
mayed by the depth of Soviet igno- 
rance regarding some of the technical 
problems involved in approaching 
disarmament and the tremendous 
complexities of dismantling the nu- 
clear systems of today. Apparently 
they did not demonstrate that they 
had been paying very close attention 
to how this should be done. They had 
their catch-word goal of “total gen- 
eral disarmament” and have put ap- 
parently relatively little thought into 
practical ways of achieving this. This 
could, of course, be genuine neglect or 
ignorance on their part. On the other 
hand, this could be an indication that 
they have not been thinking about 
these things because they do not sin- 
cerely intend to disarm. In other 
words, their whole campaign could be 
deceitful, perhaps for propaganda 
pure and simple, perhaps to under- 
mine our own military efforts. While 
I gather that none of you would 
wholly reject the possibility of such 
devious motives, you feel that our own 
belatedness in getting on with study- 
ing the complex problems of disarma- 
ment makes it not unreasonable to 
believe that they might be genuinely 
late themselves. We need not assume, 
therefore, that their lack of sophisti- 
cation in some of these technical mat- 
ters indicates that they are not 
serious about the goal. 





Based on a program originally produced by 
WGBH-TV in Boston and distributed by National 
Educational Television. 
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Now on one of these important 
technical questions, there may have 
been particular progress made in 
Moscow. This is the question of in- 
spection, which is so crucial to most 
systems of arms control. Mr. Wiesner 
showed by means of a chart and Mr. 
Rostow also explained that until the 
conference there had been considera- 
ble apprehension between the two 
sides as to the other’s view of inspec- 
tion. Americans had felt that the 
Russians wanted a lot of disarma- 
ment with virtually no inspection; 
the Russians, in turn, felt that we 
were after inspection without disar- 
mament, probably for intelligence 
purposes. 

At the Moscow Pugwash Confer- 
ence, however, you were encouraged 
by your success in getting across the 
idea of phased inspection; that is in- 
spection proportionate to the amount 
of disarmament achieved at any stage 
in the future. The Russian delegates 
were very receptive to this and they 
told you to go away and come back 
with a scheme that would be accept- 
able to you and then they would be 
willing to comment on it. They were 
rather vague about how they would 
actually agree to arrange the inspec- 
tion, but they were receptive to the 
principle. This discussion, it should 


be added, had to do not only with 
the inspection of particular systems 
which might come under various con- 
trol agreements, but with general ac- 
cess to each other’s territory. 


Wait for Reaction 


All of you apparently feel that this 
was most encouraging, but that ac- 
tual evaluation of whether it means 
very much in practice. will have 
to await the Russian reaction to 
some definite proposal. Mr. Wiesner 
brought out very clearly that the tre- 
mendous importance of secrecy to the 
Russians is the chief reason why this 
question of inspection is so difficult. 
Mr. Rostow said that 90°; of the pro- 
ceedings at Moscow had to’ do with 
Russian secrecy and how it should be 
handled. This secrecy is not just a 
matter of habit or political style. It is 
of great military significance to the 
Russians, because this is the way in 
which they achieve a great deal of 
their invulnerability. While we go out 
to sea in submarines to hide our mis- 
siles, they hide theirs in the Soviet 
Union. 

This brings out a theme which, it 
seems to me, permeated the whole of 
the evening’s discussion: namely, the 
close relationship between disarma- 
ment and military strategy in gen- 





eral. By disarmament, we are pro- 
posing to manipulate the complex 
military balance of the world. We 
cannot do this unless we have very 
clear ideas about strategic questions. 
Mr. Wiesner and Mr. Leghorn for in- 
stance talked about the importance of 
stable deterrence as an aid to arms 
control. That is to say that if each 
side can retain a minimum invulnera- 
ble retaliatory force, at least in the 
early stages of arms reduction, this 
will enable us to feel that we will not 
be completely helpless should any 
particular scheme of disarmament 
break down. Such residual deterrence 
might thus be the key to heading to- 
ward greater and greater degrees of 
disarmament. Thus we must study 
questions of disarmament and those 
of strategy together if we are to lay 
the groundwork for progress. 

Mr. Wiesner and Mr. Doty for in- 
stance, made the interesting point 
that we can safely proceed with our 
own national schemes for developing 
an invulnerable retaliatory force, be- 
cause this is both a hedge against the 
failure of disarmament and also com- 
patible with the idea of using in- 
vulnerable retaliatory forces as a 
guarantee during the process of dis- 
armament. But there are other kinds 

(Continued on following page) 


Wiesner Sketch Illustrates Inspection, Hidden Bomb Problems 





The graph below is adapted from a sketch drawn by Jerome B. 
Wiesner, President Kennedy’s science adviser, to illustrate inspec- 
tion problems. Said Wiesner as he drew the graph: 

“Let’s talk about just one item so that you can see the problem 
of inspection, and you can show that rather graphically by drawing 
a curve in which you might plot time against the number of weap- 
ons, and let's just talk about missiles, for example. Suppose you had 
an agreement at the time that the Soviets sometimes proposed mak- 
ing, in whith each country agreed that it was going to declare the 
size of its missile force and then on some programmed time scale re- 
duce them—let us say something like this. (He draws falling arms 
line.) Now the Soviet proposals up to now have involved saying 
what the size of the stockpile was and then turning over to an 
international authority or destroying or controlling somehow under 
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inspection the weapons that were supposed to be gotten rid of. 
But if the prior declaration by us or by them was wrong by an 
amount, let us say, that is represented by this line then there comes 
a time, you see, (point 1 on graph) when the error can be larger 
than the permitted stockpile, and at some point, if you were to go 
down to zero, you could come to a very dangerous situation for the 
fellow who was playing the game squarely where he might have 
no force available and there would be a hidden stockpile. 

“This represents, then, your best ability to estimate with your 
inspection system or by intelligence means or other means what the 
error was, and that it would be very, very dangerous to allow the 
numbers to go down below that. Now, it has been our contention 
that if one not only made a declaration and turned over to the con- 
trol authorities weapons on some such schedule, but allowed 
completely free access of inspection to build up (he draws rising 
inspection line)—in some such fashion, while the stockpile was being 
reduced, then the error that could exist at any given time would 
get smaller and smaller too...So, the permitted safe limits you 
could work your wdy down to could be considerably smaller. And 
this is essentially the point of, | wouldn’t say, disagreement, but 
lack of common agreement on process.” 

Rostow added these remarks: 

“The first curve that Wiesner drew didn’t go to zero. There’s a 
whole range of problems involved, quite aside from the inspection 
problem, of going from where that line stopped (point 2 on graph) 
down to zero. Because up to that point, you can conceive of an 
arms control agreement that would leave in everyone’s hands, let's 
say, 50 or 75 missiles, 200 missiles, and also leave sovereignty in 
their hands. If you go to zero, you can get a thoroughly revolu- 
tionary problem which is the problem of legally, politically, sub- 
stituting in effect for sovereignty in force ... when you go below a 
certain level of mutual deterrence, then you run into the deep, 
unsolved problems of world order, international unrest.’ 


Scientists Report From Moscow (continued) 


of military activity which we might 
engage in if we had no optimism 
about arms control, such as the deep 
shelter program, which might prove 
fatal to progress on arms control. 
For, as Mr. Doty pointed out, this 
would very likely stimulate another 
round in the arms race as the enemy 
sought to develop greater and greater 
warheads to penetrate our hardened 
sites and our shelters. In other words, 
there are certain military measures 
which we would perhaps be well ad- 
vised to take if there is to be no arms 
control, which would strike the Rus- 
sians as another round in the arms 
race and possibly the beginning of the 
next generation of weapons. Thus the 
degree of hope with which we view 
the prospects for arms control must 
be an important factor in our current 
military planning. 

The cycles of the arms race and the 
generations of weapons present a re- 
lated problem. Mr. Doty and Mr. 
Wiesner agreed that, roughly speak- 
ing, the race has proceeded in terms 
of five year generations. This sug- 
gests an added reason for a sense of 
urgency. The general sentiment here 
was that if we get started on a dis- 


tinctly fresh round in the technologi- 
cal arms race we will then face an 
essentially new world, with new 
systems to manipulate. At that point 
a great deal of our present thinking 
about arms control might have to be 
scrapped. 


Political Aspects 


Finally, Mr. Rostow made two most 
interesting ‘observations about the 
broader context of arms control. The 
first was that certain kinds of politi- 
cal and quasi-military activity com- 
mon in the world of today—the ship- 
ping of Communist arms into the Free 
World, for example—put such a strain 
on international relationships that 
they may have to be eliminated if 
arms control is to work. Secondly he 
reminded us that although some such 
arrangements may be possible, the 
Russians will undoubtedly continue 
to compete with us even if we succeed 
in achieving some form of disarma- 
ment. We must therefore pay atten- 
tion to how we will wage our battles 
in a disarmed world, how we would 
reallocate the resources we might 
save on armaments—though modern 


schemes of arms control are them- 
selves highly expensive—to the other 
political and economic fronts. 

If there is any overall conclusion to 
be drawn from this evening’s conver- 
sation, I fear it must be recognition 
of the great complexity of the disarm- 
ament question. We live in a world 
of fantastically elaborate military ap- 
paratus which has been constructed 
haphazardly over many years. Dis- 
mantling such an edifice must neces- 
sarily be a complicated and dangerous 
business. Without care and fore- 
thought, meddling with the pres- 
ent uneasy equilibrium might bring 
about the catastrophe we are trying 
to avert. 

Thus, throughout the evening we 
were reminded of the importance of 
research in arms control. However 
much these gentlemen learned in 
Moscow, they were more impressed by 
how much they had to learn. Despite 
this salutary modesty, however, I am 
sure that those who have had the 
pleasure of listening tonight must be 
heartened to perceive how much really 
hard thought is now going into the 
question of arms control in this 
country. 





Here are excerpts from the discussion of the 


five participants in the Pugwash Conference 


at Moscow. Their full names and titles are 


listed in the introduction on Page 4. 


WIESNER: I don’t think there is time 
enough to tinker around with small 
confidence building measures and 
leave more comprehensive and more 
or less total disarmament down to 
whatever minor deterrent forces you 
want to leave to preserve the stability 
to some later stage. Science and tech- 
nology are moving too fast. Each of us 
has hundreds of thousands of people 
under us working on the development 
of weapons. You can’t control this and 
bring it into a tractable form by fool- 
ing around with minor things. I think 
you have to do the minor things at 
the same time that you are trying to 
devise much more total systems. 


DOTY: It (the disarmament problem) 
really goes back to the cultural and 
social positions of both sides, I think. 
It is the difference between concen- 
trating on means and concentrating 
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on ends. The Russian approach to this 
problem has been, insofar as we can 
see, a concentration on the overall 
proposition of disarmament, a deci- 
sion finally to embrace it wholeheart- 
edly as a central doctrine of their 
present political position and desires, 
and to justify this and to formulate 
it in such a way that it fits into all of 
the other parts of the policies that 
they want to pursue. They are not 
particularly concerned with the de- 
tails. They have this very character- 
istic feeling that once they have de- 
fined their goals it is possible to reach 
them. 


ROSTOW: When I looked at my notes 
after this, I came to the conclusion 
that 90°. of the dialogue fell under 
the heading “Soviet secrecy—relative 
secrecy—and its consequence for 
American policy and attitudes.” This 


was the central theme really from be- 
ginning to end for about 90° of the 
dialogue here and it takes all kinds of 
forms. Any technical issue you touch 
becomes caught up in it. 


WIESNER: But I think it would be 
wrong to make the conclusion, as 
many Americans do, that the secrecy 
is all there because it is covering up 
a plan for surprise attack in this 
country ... The Soviets for a variety 
of reasons, partially traditional, I 
think from the fact that they have 
been militarily inferior to us in the 
large power arena that we are talking 
about here, not necessarily in ground 
troops, but in terms of nuclear power, 
aircraft ... have depended to a very 
large degree on secrecy to counterbal- 
ance this, and in fact have by now de- 
veloped what I would call an almost 
paranoid fear of the consequences of 
too much openness while military 
power still exists. 

We, on the other hand, have devel- 
oped the tremendous fear of a sur- 
prise attack. It is sort of a natural 
reaction facing an unknown, and we 
feel, and I think rightly, that accom- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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EDITORIAL 





War/Peace Report —Why? 


Certainly there is no shortage of words today 
about war and peace. Why, then, should a new 
publication devote itself entirely to that subject? 

The answer is that too many of today’s words 
about war and peace consist of obtrusive propa- 
ganda and obsolete platitudes. What, in precise 
and dispassionate terms, must we do to achieve 
world peace? It is to this question, and the many 
related questions growing out of it, that War/ 
Peace Report will address itself. 

Since sound opinions begin with facts, War/ 
Peace Report will in each issue present a short 
summary of important new developments relating 
to progress toward world law and order. (The 
March of Events, front page.) There will also be 
special reports from time to time. It is our con- 
tention that much significant news in this area is 
either insufficiently reported or unreported alto- 
gether. War/Peace Report will also carry news 
of what people and organizations are doing to work 
for effective world peace. 

War/Peace Report will present articles of opin- 
ion by U. S. and foreign authorities on the politi- 
cal, military, legal, economic, psychological and 
other problems of establishing a stable peace. The 
manner of presentation will be aimed at the con- 
cerned, intelligent layman, both in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

In this space, War/Peace Report will present its 
own opinions on certain peace problems. In this 
first issue, let us at least indicate our general 
beliefs. 

First, “world peace” should not be taken to mean 
some miraculous (and unattainable) state in which 
all problems have vanished. But neither can the 
present perilous condition of the world be called 
“peace” simply because there is no nuclear bomb- 
ing. We will be happy to settle in the years ahead 
for a peace in which we are reasonably sure that 
disputes between nations will be settled by means 
other than war. 

The way to achieve this kind of peace is through 
establishment of law and order in the world. Ex- 
actly how to do this is incredibly complex, and 
surely the means is not now agreed on. We would, 
however, make these basic points: 


In the long run 


(1) All nations must give up the sovereign right 
and physical capability of waging war. 

(2) The United Nations must be transformed 
into a supranational force to guarantee peace 
among nations without interfering in their in- 
ternal affairs. 

(3) The billions being spent on armaments must 
be redirected toward giving mankind a better life. 


In the short run 


(1) The U.S. and its Allies must retain a strong 
military deterrent until such time as an enforce- 





able, balanced, stage-by-stage, comprehensive dis- 
armament has been reached. 

(2) While efforts to make major breakthroughs 
toward establishment of world law and order 
should be made unrelentingly, at the same time 
steady efforts should be made on all fronts to take 
less sweeping steps that will bring the day of world 
law nearer. 

War/Feace Report will publish proposals on how 
to implement the above aims as well as arguments 
for and against the aims themselves. 

Having set forth a general position, let us now 
raise some questions: 

Is “arms control” a substitute for disarmament 
or a practical way to begin disarmament? What 
degree of security could an arms control plan 
offer? Would the Soviet Union ever be willing to 
abandon its proposal for “complete and general 
disarmament” for an arms control plan? 

What timing sequence is fair for reduction of 
arms and increase of inspection? What kind of 
machinery for peaceful settlement of disputes is 
necessary ? How should a disarmament agreement 
be related to the United Nations? What structural 
changes would be necessary within the U.N.? How 
would an agreement on complete disarmament re- 
late to the U.S. Constitution? 

What is the best forum for arms control or dis- 
armament negotiations? How can sincere pro- 
posals and arguments be distinguished from 
propaganda? Should a group of neutral powers be 
brought into disarmament talks? Should Red 
China be brought in? 

How much inspection is necessary in an agree- 
ment banning nuclear tests? Would Red China and 
other Nth powers accede to such a treaty? Are 
there other. possible beginning steps that might be 
effective, such as inspection of peaceful nuclear 
installations by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency or creation of inspected neutralized zones? 

What non-military areas might be most produc- 
tive of improving prospects for peace? How can 
growth of world legal processes best be encour- 
aged? What roles can regional federations play? 
How can economic aid programs best be carried 
out so as to diminish chances of war? Could plans 
be devised to give the United Nations some inde- 
pendent income from special levies? 

Should effective disarmament be achieved, who 
would benefit more, the Free World or the Com- 
munists? Would the Free World be able to cope 
effectively with the economic problems caused by 
the elimination of arms? With the external threat 
removed, would the Communists be forced by the 
people to grant more freedom? 

These are a few of the very difficult questions 
on which we hope contributors will shed some 
light. Serious and open comment on these matters 
should help all of us reach more intelligent 
opinions. 
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Perspective on Disarmament 


Emery Reves’ article, “Why Waste 
Time Discussing Disarmament?”, pub- 
lished in the March 28 issue of Look, has 
been condensed for the April issue of 
Reader’s Digest under the title, “Neither 
Armament nor Disarmament Will Pre- 
vent War.” Reves, author of the widely- 
read book, “The Anatomy of Peace,” 
argues in the article that “peace is not a 
technical problem, not a military prob- 
lem, but an essentially political and social 
problem.” 


Cheat-proof Disarmament Plan 


A revised methed for territorial 
disarmament under which a nation 
that cheated might outfox only itself 
has been outlined by Louis B. Sohn, 
Harvard professor of international 
law and co-author with Grenville 
Clark of “World Peace Through 
World Law.” 

Sohn suggests that the method 
might be the basis of a compromise 
between the United States, which has 
insisted on comprehensive inspection 
from the outset of any plan, and the 
Soviet Union, which objects to heavy 
early inspection on the grounds that 
inspectors may be spies. 

As an illustration of how the 
method might work, Sohn offers a 
simplified example based only on dis- 
armament in these two countries. 
Since the Soviet Union has agreed in 
past negotiations to fixed control 
teams at military bases, airfields, 
ports, launching sites and weapons 
factories, he does not foresee insuper- 
able problems in this area. The seri- 
ous disagreement has arisen in the 
past over inspection teams free to 
roam at will looking for violations. 

In the example, Sohn proposes that 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States each divide their own areas into 
six regions and agree to disarm over 
a period of six years. Each side would 
be required to submit lists enumerat- 
ing its total military strength and 
also its strength in each of its six re- 
gions. At the beginning of each of the 
six years, one region would be chosen 
for disarmament in each country. 
Since the regions would be selected 
either by an international commis- 
sion or by the opposite side, neither 
the U.S. nor the Soviet Union would 
know in advance which of its regions 
was due for disarmament. Therefore, 
each side would have distributed its 
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arms roughly equally among its six 
regions. In the regions chosen for dis- 
armament, roving inspectors would 
be permitted to enter immediately 
and go anywhere to compare the ac- 
tual military strength with the de- 
clared list for that area. If cheating 
were discovered in the first region on 
one side, presumably the other side 
would still have at least five-sixths of 
its military strength left. Sohn be- 
lieves that this possibility of being 
caught red-handed before all the 
world—without being able to gain a 
decisive advantage from it—would 
greatly discourage: the incentive to 
cheat. At the end of the six-year 
period, disarmament would be com- 
plete and fully inspected. 


Students Talk Peace 


Delegates from International Rela- 
tions Clubs from college campuses 
throughout the country will gather to dis- 
cuss and make recommendations on 
“Perspectives on Peace—U.S. Policy 
Goals for the 60’s,” from April 4-7 at 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb. Paul G. 
Hoffman, managing director, U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund, and Joseph E. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, will be among the 
speakers for this 14th annual conference 
of the Association of International Re- 
lations Clubs. 


Lawyers Plan World Law Parley 


Four continental conferences of 
lawyers of the Americas, Asia, Africa 
and Europe are being planned by the 
Special Committee on World Peace 
Through Law of the American Bar 
Association. The conferences are 
aimed at laying the groundwork for a 
world conference of lawyers, which 
will endeavor to determine measures 
lawyers can take to strengthen the in- 
ternational law structure as an aid to 
peace. 

Two leading lawyers of each nation 
of the Western Hemisphere are being 
invited to attend the first continental 
conference, to be held June 11-14 at 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Papers are being prepared for the 
world conference, tentatively set for 
mid-196.. Among the subjects are in- 
ternational judicial machinery for 
peaceful settlement of international 
legal disputes, arbitration and other 
means of settling international dis- 
putes, United Nations and regional 


organizations as factors in encourag- 
ing international rule of law, facili- 


tation of international trade and 
investment, and the role of lawyers in 
the development of the rule of law. 


Scientists Urge ‘No First Use’ 


The Federation of American Scien- 
tists has urged the U.S. government to 
declare as its permanent policy that the 
U.S. will not use nucléar weapons of any 
kind under any circumstances except in 
response to the use of. nuclear weapons 
by others. 

The Federation further urged that the 
strategic plans and the military deploy- 
ments of the U.S. and its Allies be 
brought as rapidly as possible into a con- 
dition consistent with the over-all policy 
of not using nuclear weapens first. 

In a statement adopted unanimously 
the F.A.S. Council declared that “con- 
tinued reliance on nuclear weapons for 
defense against non-nuclear attack is un- 
wise and dangerous.” 

“We shall be better off, purely from 
a military point of view, if we officially 
abandon the crumbling shield of nuclear 
deterrence and reestablish our non- 
nuclear forces as our first line of de- 
fense,” the F.A.S. declared. 

Politically, the F.A.S. stated, a de- 
clared “no first use” policy of the U.S. 
would have three advantages: (1) It 
would ease the pressures within non- 
nuclear nations to attain an independent 
nuclear capacity (2) It would enhance 
the possibility of achieving agreements 
on disarmament, and (3) It would re- 
assure the werld that the U.S. would not 
be the first to use even “small” nuclear 
weapons in response to aggressions in 
such places as Berlin, Laos or Formosa. 


Disarmament Conference Set 


More than 30 national organiza- 
tions have joined in the sponsorship 
of the Seventh National Conference 
on World Disarmament and Develop- 
ment, to be held April 10-11 at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

Speakers who have already ac- 
cepted include Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner; Norman 
Thomas; Dr. Amrom Katz, RAND 
Corporation; Dr. William C. Davidon, 
Argonne National Laboratory; Prof. 
Kenneth Boulding, University of 
Michigan; Dr. Jay Orear, Laboratory 
of Nuclear Studies, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Victor Reuther, administrative 
assistant to the president of the 
U.A.W.; Raymond Wilson, executive 
secretary of the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, and Marion 

(Please turn page) 
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On the Peace Front (continued ) 


McVitty, U.N. observer for the 
United World Federalists. Important 
spokesman for the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in the field of disarmament are 
expected to take part. 

Topics to be discussed include prob- 
lems of inspection, the economics of 
disarmament, the merits of stabilized 
deterrence, the terms on which co- 
existence is possible and the shape a 
disarmed world might take. 

Sponsors include the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, 
Federation of American Scientists, 
United World Federalists, National 
Association’ of Social Workers, Na- 
tional Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, International Union of Elec- 


trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
and the National Farmers Union. A 
number of church groups, headed by 
the National Council of Churches, are 
also among the sponsors. 


Outboards for Peace 


Outboard motors will be given to sev- 
eral hundred fishermen in less developed 
countries each year for the next five 
years by the Outboard Marine Corp., of 
Waukegan, IIl., through the Food and 
Agricultural Organization’s Freedom- 
From-Hunger Campaign. The FAO said 
the action was the first substantial sup- 
port for the campaign to come from an 
individual corporation. 





Scientists Report From Moscow (continued) 


panying any substantial disarma- 
ment there has to be very substantial 
inspection. It is resolving this really 
serious difference in where our secu- 
rity comes from that the central prob- 
lem of disarmament comes, if both 
sides are really serious about disar- 
mament. This is the issue in which we 
are both going to have to do a great 
deal of technical studying and plan- 
ning and military thinking before we 
can move forward in a really mean- 
ingful way. 


DOTY: I think that the Russian pack- 
age, so to say, addresses itself to the 
problem of removing in the first stage 
the threat of surprise attack and of 
generating trust by getting enough 
accomplished that is visible to every- 
one involved that this is the historic 
change that they want to bring about 
and they have come to meet us half 
way on the problem of control vs. dis- 
armament. There was a very clear 
conclusion that in the disassembly of 
any weapon one should attempt to 
keep control matched with destruction 
all the way down to zero so that when 
there are no weapons of that category 
left one has maximum inspection and 
verification of destruction at that 
stage. This was an operating princi- 
ple which was not spelled out in any 
particular plan for any particular 
weapon but it was an intellectual 
meeting of minds. It is a very impor- 
tant point. Now if I were to come back 
to the American position I think any 
American who sees this preoccupa- 
tion with the overall plan and an al- 
most casual interest in how it is to be 
done is shocked. 


RICH: If two countries have atomic or 
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nuclear weapons one has to worry 
about a third country. At the present 
state today there are four countries 
with nuclear weapons, the Nth coun- 
try is really the 5th country problem. 
When a 5th country has it, it’s then 
the 6th. Now this is a problem that 
all of us worry about. It is a problem 
that the Russians seem particularly 
worried about, I think. We know 
today that anywhere between a dozen 
or two dozen countries have the tech- 
nological capabilities to build nuclear 
weapons. We have seen this happen 
now in several countries outside the 
United States and there is no reason 
to believe that this development will 
be curtailed, if the arms race con- 
tinues.... 


ROSTOW: If this is going to become 
real, it’s going to take the form of a 
series of steps in which as it were, you 
get interaction between the move in 
arms control, a political move to- 
wards the settlement of some serious 
issues, a change in psychological at- 
mosphere, perhaps then a further 
step in disarmament front, further 
political steps, and a gradual building 
of a setting in which all of this dream 
might conceivably become partially 
true. The part of it that’s missing 
now is the part that would link this 
world of arms control and disarma- 
ment to what? to Berlin? to China? 
to Congo? Cuba? arms shipments 
to Laos, etc? I think that it’s per- 
fectly clear that the equivalent of par- 
tial disarmament is the establishment 
of some new political rules which 
would govern competitive coexistence. 


LEGHORN: First, specific measures, 
confidence-building measures, 





Possibly some control, disengage- 
ment, and reductions in Central Eu- 
rope. ... Then there are other confi- 
dence building measures that relate 
to conditional unilateral measures, 
where we might take a certain step 
and we might continue this step in 
force provided the Russians did so 
and so. The second period would be 
... the negotiation of a comprehensive 
arms control agreement, based on the 
principle of what some of us have 
been calling stabilized transitional 
deterrents, a notion of retaining until 
the end, until the very end, an ability 
to inflict unacceptable damage on the 
other. ... The third phase is the prob- 
lem that Walter (Rostow) alluded to 
a moment ago and that is, of reducing 
national armaments to a level of do- 
mestic order and internal security. 
Now before you can do this there are 
some other things that have got to be 
done. ... The UN security force... 
to prevent national troops reserved to 
preserve internal order from crossing 
a national boundary and to deter this 
... the enforceability of the disarma- 
ment treaty on individuals. 


ROSTOW: As I sat there, a non-scien- 
tist listening to the scientists talk 
about these stages, I sometimes felt 
I was in a very hopeful new world and 
sometimes I felt I was mad. The 
world unfolding all made sense. 
There was nothing about this vision 
that was technically impossible or 
even in human terms impossible. The 
sense of madness arose because simul- 
taneously with our presence in Mos- 
cow there was the summit meeting of 
the 81 Communist parties and as we 
are talking now, we have Cuba, Laos, 
and Congo. And the really 
great problem of moving sequen- 
tially from limited, turn-around, con- 
fidence-building measures to some 
kind of creation of scrap heaps with 
adequate inspection, towards the cre- 
ation of a world order which can’t 
really stop very short of world law 
and some form of world government. 


DOTY: If we go in for a massive shel- 
ter program it will be extremely expen- 
sive; of course, it will change our 
whole way of life enormously. But 
even suppose that we do, that the 
Russians will have to do the same in 
order to maintain some parity. If 
after five years this program is com- 
plete on both sides one must look for 
weapons of the 500 megaton variety 
which will blast out several countries 
or several states at a time, and com- 
pletely lay waste the whole possibility 
of using the land for agriculture let 
alone eliminating the people who were 
there in the first place. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


I expect the answers to these and 
other organizational questions to 
come soon. Whatever the details, I 
know that the new administration will 
not relax until the United States has 
established the most effective meth- 
ods of developing policy and working 
for progress on arms control matters. 

After years of confusion and drift, 
the United States is et last devoting 
the necessary effort to the challenge 
of the arms race. If there is no prog- 
ress in international negotiations, the 
fault will not be ours. 

There is another key reason for my 
rising hopes for disarmament prog- 
ress. We now have evidence that the 
Soviet Union is just as eager as the 
United States to find a way out of 
the arms race. The Soviet Union’s 
economy has felt the pinch of the 
arms race to such an extent that 
Khrushchev now appears willing—and 
even eager—to reach agreements 
which would allow cutbacks in the 
vast military expenditures necessary 
today. 


Growing Club 


The pressure of time could also be 
considered another reason for im- 
proved prospects for a nuclear test 
ban treaty and other steps to disarma- 
ment. The nuclear powers—including 
the Soviet Union—realize that nu- 
clear war would cripple all partici- 
pants, and that nuclear testing in- 
creases the risks of an “accidental” 
war. 

The Soviet Union understands as 
much as we do that the “exclusive” 
nuclear club will soon be a thing of 
the past, that in a few years other 
nations will have operational nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet Union, I am sure, 
is just as anxious as the United States 
about the prospect of an aggressive 
Red China or Castro Cuba with oper- 
ational nuclear weapons. 

The pressure is on. If we cannot se- 
cure a test ban treaty: soon, our 
chances for broader arms control 
progress and our chances for an 
enduring peace will be seriously 
impaired. 

The United States cannot consider 
any form of unilateral disarmament. 
We cannot allow the current, informal 
test moratorium to continue indefi- 
nitely. We can—and we must—work 
to secure safeguarded arms control 
agreements on the international! level. 
A degree of risk under any agreement 
is inevitable. But a devastating war is 
more terrifyingly inevitable if no 
agreements are secured. 
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REVIEW SECTION 


THE NATION’S SAFETY AND 
ARMS CONTROL, By Arthur T. 
Hadley. 160 pp. New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.00 


By William W. Cowan 


This clear, readable volume might 
be taken as the first unofficial state- 
ment of the line of reasoning likely to 
be followed by the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration in dealing with large matters 
of war and peace. Arthur Hadley, the 
author, took part in the special arms 
control conference of scientists, ‘mili- 
tary experts, scholars and statesmen 
organized at M.I.T. last summer by 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences with a grant from the 20th 
Century Fund. A number of the other 
participants in that conference are— 
or have been—in key government ad- 
visory positions. There is, there- 
fore, considerable justification for the 
jacket statement that the book is 
“based on the combined knowledge 
and judgment of .. . a cross-section of 
the men who will determine our policy 
in the years ahead.” 

Hadley’s argument.starts with the 
obvious: in the present unstable arms 
race, accident or escalation could tip 
us into a nuclear holocaust; or a tech- 
nological breakthrough could unpre- 
dictably alter the “balance of terror” 
and lead by a different route to the 
same appalling end. Two major fac- 
tors contribute to the present unstable 
military situation: “the vulnerability 
of present United States and Soviet 
strategic weapons to surprise attack; 
and the reliance on nuclear weapons 
to check all forms of disturbance, 
from major thermonuclear war to 
minor harassments.” 

The first step toward arms control 
must therefore be the stabilization of 
the arms race. We must hide our air- 
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craft, missiles and bases, or make 
them so mobile that it amounts to the 
same thing. This would increase the 
capacity to retaliate and therefore in- 
crease the potential cost of a Soviet 
“first-strike.”” We must also take steps 
to develop a range of conventional, 
non-nuclear means of coping with 
“brush-fire” situations such as Korea 
or Suez. Once the arms race has been 
stabilized, it will be possible to con- 
sider proposals for arms control. Had- 
ley advocates one which “takes the 
form of an arms control] system in 
which America and Russia are limited 
to 1,000 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles apiece of the type each nation 
wants.” It calls for “the halting of 
nuclear explosive production, and in- 
spection of ... stockpiles and delivery 
vehicles. Restrictions on conventional 
forces, if any, would be few.” 


The Stable Deterrent 


In short, Hadley makes a case for 
what is currently called a ‘“‘stable de- 
terrence system’’—a system in which 
both sides agree to stabilize or reduce 
their weapons to a finite number, in- 
stead of disarming to zero. Space does 
not permit summary of Hadley’s ar- 
guments in favor of such a system; 
nor does it permit restatement of the 
views of various groups likely to op- 
pose it—notably the Air Force advo- 
cates of “counterforce,” and those 
who hold to the traditional views of 
disarmament. 

“The Nation’s Safety and Arms 
Control,” however, does have one 
great virtue which many other such 
studies have lacked: it links together 
the problems of military defense on 
one side, and arms control on the 
other. For this reason, if for no other, 
it deserves careful and thoughtful 
study by all of those interested in 
either. As Chester Bowles said re- 
cently, “The central question . . . is 
how to operate from both perspectives 
at once and pursue simultaneously 
the policies of rearmament and dis- 
armament, of arms and arms con- 
trol.” 
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